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A VOICE FROM INDIA. 


We present to our readers a remarkable 
address by Keshub Chunder Sen, at the Towa 

* Hall of Calcutta, on the occasion of the 
semi-centennial celebration of the Bramo 
Comaj. This reaciionary religious society 
which has turned away from the superstitions, 










cal faith of India, has not yet formally pro- 
fessed adherence to any Christian Church, 
though accepting with enthusiasm the sub- 
lime and perfect teachings of Jesus, and 
eagerly claiming brotherhood with those who, 
like themselves offer their lives in a loving 
allegiance to the Heavenly Father. 


A recent thoughtful traveler (Dr. Henry 

» M. Field), who visited Chunder Sen, at Cal- 
cutta, found him surrounded by pupils to 
whom he was giving instruction; but the In- 
dian teacher politely laid aside his occupation 
to converse with the American traveler. The 
Brahmo Somaj (Church of the Creator), has 
scattered adherents in different parts of India, 
but as yet their numbers are very small com- 
pared with the masses which still cling to the 
old idolatries. Keshub Chunder Sen explained 
the immense difficulties of the conflict with 
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idolatries, and immolatious of the Brahmim-. 
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the despotism of caste which holds many in. 
telligent Hindoos in sileat acquiescence with 
a religious system of which they have learned 
the falsity. They dare not face social ostra~ 
cism. The education of the Hiadoo youth 
has awakened intelligent inquiry, and now a 
good work has taken root among them which 
will not perish. The spirituality of Keshub 
Chunder Sen’s utterances is remarkable: 


GOD VISION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

From the address delivered at the Town Hall at 
Calcutta, April 24, 1880, by Basu Kgesuus Cuun- 
DER SEN, at the Semi-Centennial Celebration of 
the Bramo Somags. 

Man seems unwilling to see God face to 
face. Whether it is because of his worldly 
habits and carnal propensities, which shun the 
very presence of the Lord, or in consequence 
of conscious inability to realize infinity, I will 
not undertake todetermine. But so it is, and 
thousands and tens of thousands of men to- 
day seem content to believe that the Lord isa 
hidden reality and doth not reveal himself, 
and that no man, however devout, can at all 
see him. Trey look within and-without, and 
see nothing but an extensive void, in the 
midst of which they prefer to adore an un- 
known and absent Thou. They admit that the 
Lord is omnipresent; but do not care to feel 
or realize him as such. Seers and prophets 
may have seen him; but they think they are 
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forever debarred from his presence. What, 
then, does omnipresence meen? Shall hu- 
manity imagine away the Present and the 
Real into a shadowy and absent unreality ? 
And sball I flatter such dreaminess and 
humor, such fancies? God forbid. Gentle- 
men, if I do not blindly serve imagination, 
neither do I idolize abstraction. My Divinity 
is equally removed from either. Neither the 
painted fiction of ancient mythology, nor the 
polished abstraction of modern metaphysics 
finds a place in my philosophy of vision. 
Abjure both as false. If you wish to see God, 
you siould take care that, in giving up the 
creations of gross imagination, you do not 
plunge into idealism, the worship of pure ab- 
straction. Are you going to accept as your 
God the mere idea of Divine Power, the idea 
of Infinite Wisdom, the idea of Love, or the 
idea of Immaculate Holiness? Is an idea 
God? Is thought Deity? It is one thing to 
think of attributes and cognize separate and 
abstract qualities, and quite another thing to 
perceive an object. Your ideas of divine at- 
tributes may be thoroughly correct; but in 
thought you abstract those qualities and take 
them piecemeal. What are these divine at- 
tributes, wisdom and power, love and holi- 
ness, but broken lights? They are the results 
of a severe and crucial analysis—the frag- 
ments of a divided substance. You have 
broken the nature of the true God into small 
bits, for the sake of convenient apprehension. 
Not being able to take in the whole, you di- 
vide it by sharp analysis, and try to think of 
separate attributes and qualities one after 
another. This, indeed, is no vision. Syn- 
thesis is essential to perception. In order that 
you may see God face to face, you must con- 
centrate in a focus all these scattered and 
broken lighis and apprehend them in syn- 
thetic unity. Not fragments of abstract no- 
tions flitting before the thoughtful student of 
philosophy; but the Living God, the Per- 
sonal One, center and substance of the bigh- 
eat conceivable attributes—that is God-vision. 
In it humanity sees the indivisible and undi- 
vided Deity asa whole. In all acts of per- 
ception there is an immediate and direct re- 
alization of areal enitity, an object or a being, 
viewed not as multiform phenomena, but asa 
substantial unity. When we see outward ob- 
jects, we do not deal with abstractions. When 
I see you, ladies and gentlemen, I see not 
ideas, I see not fancies; I see realities present 
before me. I am surrounded on all sides 
with real persons, not ideas of persons. It is 
not a sheet of canvas spread before me, upon 
which are painted in life like colors figures of 
men and women. It is not an ideal projection 
of my own consciousness that I see before 
me. I am sure I am not addressing so many 
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ideas and notions seated before me. No. 
These are all stern external realities which 
meet me at every turn, and Jeave an image 
upon my eye and upon my mind. I cannot 
believe that these are so many notions and 
ideas drawn out of my own mind. In per- 
ception we do not deal with the thoughts of 


our inner consciousness; but we directly and ' 


immediately apprehend and seize outward ob- 
jects and realities. It is true that the senses 
take cognizance and can take cognizance only 
of phenomena and qualities; but these are 
intuitively and immediately referred to an 
abiding substance and viewed as a totality. 
There is a substratum or substance beneath 
all these phenomena to which these pheno- 
mena belong. There is something to which 
these qualities and properties apperiain, 
something in which they reside. Wopenever 
we speak of things we have seen, we speak 
not of mere color and shape and other pro- 
pertiez, but of objects possessed of these 
qualities. In perception we apprehend a unity 
of substance under a multiplicity of pheno- 
mene. ‘This is trus of God-vision. When I 
talk of the perception of God, I do not mean 
abstract attributes; but I speak of the Di- 
vine Person as he is. Not multiplicity of at- 
tributes, wisdom, and holiness, and power, 
and love; but the aggregate of all these at- 
tributes in the unity of the Godheaj. He is 
the same yesterday, today, and forever—the 
eame immutable and unchangeable God, in 
whom there is no variableness, vicissitude, or 
change; a permanent substance; a personal 
God in the midst of an endless variety of 
phenomenal manifestations of attributes. 
Gentlemen, I do not mean to decry or de- 
preciate abstraction. It is good in its own 
way. It is an indispensable and valued 
instrument of thought. But it falls within 
the province of logic. Its uses are in the 
domaix of metaphysice. Whoever wishes to 
philosophize concerning the attributes of 
God must deal in abstraction. Our pres- 
sent concern is not philosophy or reflec- 
tion, but perception. We desire not to think 
of particular attributes of the Deity; but to 
behold him as a complete unity comprising 
all his attributes. Shun, then, both imagi- 
nation and abstraction. If ye wish, my 
brethren, to enter the haven of beatific 
vision, let the mind steer clear of the Scylla 
and Charybdis of unreality and abstraction. 
Let synthesis, not analysis, be your watch- 
word. Do not break, but unite. Unite in a 
personal unity the various fragments of a di- 
vided Deity, scattered broadcast over the 
world and adored separately in different ages 
by different schools of religion and philosophy. 
Bring all these broken units into oue focus, 
and you will eee in this beautiful synthesis a 
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perfect and harmonious whole, the very Liv- 
ing God of the universe—neither imagination 
nor abstraction, neither the one thing nor the 
other, neither fetish nor idol, neither man nor 
angel, neither superstition nor metaphysics ; 
but the true God of Heaven andearth. Not 
the Pantheist’s God, not the idolator’s God, 
not the visionary’s God, not the metaphy- 
sician’s God; but the true personal God, full 
of wisdom and love, full of power and holi- 
ness, and perfect. This is the God of all 
eternity; the God of the entire universe. 
Now, in order that we may realize in vision 
this personal unity, we must keep c'ear of all 
fancies and delusions, and proceed directly to 
his tabernacle, and there behold the light of 
his face. We must run straight to this Divine 
Person, and see him as he is, without any 
medium. For in God-vision we see with the 
naked eye, and not through colored glasses. 
Assuming naught, imagining nothing, we 
shall in plain perception seize a plain reality 
with the aid of the naked eye. This is all that 
I propose to do. I have only to invoke optics. 
May the science of vision enable us to see the 
True God in the light of day! 

Between God-vision and the spirit of science 
in the nineteenth century there is no discord, 
but rather concord. The scientists of the 
present day ardently love unity. Their very 
vocation is to evolve unity out of variety ; 
method and order out of confusion and dis- 
order. In fact, science is nothing but a striv- 
ing after unity, the reduction of multiplicity 
of phenomena into unity, the unity of law or 
force, or whatever else it might be. What is 
it that you see in modern times but the evo- 
lution of unity in all departments of science 
—physical, mental, and moral? What are 
astronomy, geology, botany, chemistry, an- 
atomy, and physiology, but the observation of 
certain classes of phenomena and their re- 
duction to unity and order? Place a mass 
of plants, or fossils, or bones, or metals before 
the scientist of modern times, and he will 
say: “Science abhors multiplicity, and must 
evolve unity out of it. I can have no rest 
till I have succeeded in reducing this con- 
fused and ill-assorted variety to order and 
method. This is my sacred mission.” The 
scientific man goes through the laborious pro- 
ceases of induction, generalization, and clas- 
sification, and goes on till he has discovered 
one law, one force beneath a multitude of 
phenomena. One, not many, is his guiding 
principle. 





of Buddha with bad breath, offensive in it- 
self and capable of infecting the perfume of 
incense; brandy, because the fatal liquor 
disturbs the reason and excites the passions; 
tobacco, because it engenders idleness and 
absorbs precious hours that ought to be de- 
voted to the study of prayers and of doctrine. 
Worth considering by American Lamas.— 
Christian Union. 













For Friends’ Inteiligencer. 
‘NO MAN CAN SERVE TWO MASTERS.” 


This was one of the lessons taught by 
Jesus in His admirable sermon on the Mount 
—a sermon unequaled in practical value as 
well as in spiritual life and power. 

The word serve, as here used, implies devo- 
tion of time, of energy and of. affection— 
even the whole man being yielded as a ser- 
vant to obey the chosen master. “ Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon.” Man is a twofold 
being, but the heart’s devotion cannot be 
given to two opposite interests—the one spir- 
itual and heavenly, the other earthly and 
selfish. ‘‘ Choose ye, therefore, whom ye will 
serve.” 

The great Teacher certainly did not con- 
demn a reasonable seeking after things needs 
ful for the welfare of the body; neither did 
He seek to withdraw His immediate followers 
from their worldly surroundings; but He 
asked that they might be preserved from the 
evil that was in the world, and His teaching 
was, “Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven 
and its righteousness, and all things needful 
will he added thereunto.” When the govern- 
ment of the Supreme Good is yielded to, all 
things will find their proper level. There 
will be a place even for the “ unrighteous 
mammon,’—under foot--uoder control, ser- 
vant, not master—a very useful servant, and 
for its right use, man, its master, is account- 
able. 

It is well to examine ourselves as to whom 
we are serving. If we are honest in the 
investigation, we may sometimes find that 
our verdict will differ from that which the 
world would give. We alone know the secret 
bent and intent of our own hearts, The 
insidious working of self-love not unfrequently 
hides away from the view of others feelings 
that are adverse to the heavenly government 
and unworthy the nurture of a professed dis- 
ciple of Him in whom “the Christ” bore 
rule. 

What a glorious experience—what a per- 
fect Christian growth must that have been 
under which Jesus could say, in all confi- 
dence, “I and my Father are one”; and 
His spirit yearned for His disciples that they, 
too, through the sanctifying influence of the 


Concluded in next number. 





THE rules of Buddha interdicted to the 
Lamas the use of garlic, brandy and tobacco. 
Garlic being prohibited because it is unbe- 
coming to present one’s self before the image 
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Truth, might partake of the same blessed 
experience-—“‘as Thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in Thee, that they, also, may be one in 
us.” “J in them, and Thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one.” To this expe- 
rience we are al! called, and to it we may all 
attain by a submission to the government of 
the Principle of life and light ; and, choosing 
this for our master, we eschew all evil, and 
come up into an atmosphere of purity and 
light, whence ever issues the gracious invita- 
tion to those whore delight is in the things of 
time, “ Come up higher, come up ee 


no accessions from without; there are but 
the two modes of growth, and both are neeted 
in the development of a religious organiza- 
tion. There must be new life springing up 
to take the place of that which, in the order- 
ing of human events, completes its part, fin- 
ishes its couree and pasees on. 

The means by whieh this continuity of 
being is maintained lies within reach, indeed 
all around, wherever there are men and wo- 
men needing Christian sympathy and Chris- 
tian fellowship, or little children wanting the 
tender word of love, the guiding hand of 
kindness, 

Invite these to eome and sit with us; ex- 
tend the hand of cordial welcome, looking not 
too closely at the outward condition; give 
them helpful advice and instruction; lead 
them along by all the ways our holy profes- 
sion opens to the mind. 

If there is weakness and failure in the 
struggle to do right, so mueh greater is the 
need of encircling the little spark of good 
that is left with exceeding tendernese. 

The setting up of a meeting or its continu- 
ance should not be regarded as mainly for 
those who form its constituent membership, 
but that the place may be a Bethel to the 
neighberhocd, where a]] who feel the need of 
social religious worship may gather in the 
quiet and hold blest communion with the 
Father. This was the ground upon which 
early Friends set up their meetings, and it was 
the cordial invitation and the hearty welcome 
extended to the seeker as well as the curious 
that drew co many of the “common people,” 
as in the days of Jesus, “to hear him 
gladly.” 

It is through a fresh awakening in the heart, 
the centre of life, that the renewing of the 
Spirit amongst us must come. “There isa 
famine, not a famine of bread, nor a famine 
of thirst for water, but of hearing the word 
of the Lord.” The watching and waiting 
that implies a listening ear, and the ready 
reeponee, “Here am I, send me,” of the ear- 
lier times, have not been maintained. “The 
word of the Lord” is waiting the willing 
mouth-piece, while there be few of the leaders 
who are prepared to say, “ Let Him eend by 
whom He will send,” that the people may 
hear and renew their strength. There isa 
silence that precedes the fresh outpouring of 
heavenly rain, and there is a silence that is 
the precursor of ruin and desolation. How 
shall our Israel eo improve the silence that 
brocds over so many of her parched and 
withering fields that the gathering clouds 
which now darken her sky may break in 
copious showers of mercy and refreshment? 


is indeed a question that we do well to con- 
sider. 

























Philadelphia, Fourth mo., 1880. 
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EnpwuRE trials patiently. 
———_——~08 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PROPHET’S QUERY. 


“By whom shall Jacob arise, for he is 
small?” is a query of one of the Lord’s pro- 
phets at a time of great weakness and declen- 
sion in the Hebrew church, that may be 
revived with equal force amongst us at this 
time, in view of the low condition of many 
of our meetings that were once important 
centres of religious influence. 

The causes of decline do not always appear 
on the surface. Outward surroundings may, 
indeed, make the branches wither and decay, 
but so long as there is vitality at the root 
they may again put forth the bud and blos- 
som. ‘The fountain, to run clear and steady, 
must be perennial, ever receiving fresh 
incomes from the great central source—ever 
sending in its thousand rills and channels the 
life current, giving as it receives in a constant 
interchange, to the refreshment of the tender 
blade and the maturing bloscom, as well as 
the ripening fruitage. 

The changes incident to human society are 
among the most apparent causes of decline 
and weakness, and are often accepted as valid 
reasons for meetings becoming smal]. Friends 
die, aud their homes are broken up; they 
move away, and their places in the neighbor- 
hood are filled by people who know scarcely 
anything of the testimonies of the Society. 
So, litile by little, the membership is reduced 
and the influence for good, once so powerful, 
is greatly Jessened. 

How shall this condition of things be met 
and the remedy applied? The answer is 
very simple. If the vitality remains, there 
is hope. If there is yet the young, fresh life 
that promises a succession of standard-bear- 
ers, we may bide the time patiently and with 
encouragement ; ‘but it is worse than hopeless 
for any meeting to expect to maintain its 
ground with no succession from within, and 
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May the prayer ascend from every earnest, 
dedicated heart : 
‘Lord, revive us! 
All our help must come from Thee.” 


L. J. R. 


A MINUTE DATED 1789. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


As an illustration of the care of Friends 
for the guarded religious education of their 
children, a minute of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in the 
Year 1789 may be interesting. It appears 
that Friends then deemed it a matter of im- 
portance to instruct the children under their 
care in the principles and testimouies of the 
Society in their Preparative and Monthly 
Meeting schools. Friends were the pioneers 
in the cause of education, and with the lim- 
ited facilities which then existed among others 
their schools were doubtless composed, in a 
measure, of children who were not connected 
with the Society. Not then having the fear 
of making proselytes before them, it appears 
that Friends availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for the inculcation of their principles, 
which some of us are now endeavoring, how- 
ever feebly, to carry out in our First-day 
schools, The work in which wE are engaged 
is not therefore a new one, though confiaed 
to one day in the week, while theirs took a 
more extensive range. The object of the 
First-day school now appears to be the same 


as that which is apparently desired in the 
following minute. 
Fourth menth, 1880. 


“ To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings: 
“Our Meeting for Sufferings being in- 
formed that a new impression of Robert 
Barclay’s Catechism is wanted and inquired 
after in divers places, and the introduction 
thereof into our schools and families may be 
instructively useful to the youth, have di- 
rected the reprinting a number of them for 
the service of Friends within the compass of 
our Yearly Meeting. And it is desired that 
Monthly Meetings would appoint suitable 
Friends for a proper distribution of them, 
particularly to the schools under the care of 
Preparative or other Meetings, enjoining 
the Tutors to have them read at seasonable 
times by such of the children in classes who 
have made due advancement in their learn- 
ing: Which, it is hoped, may have a bene- 
ficial tendency to promote their solid religious 
information, and gradually lead their minds 
to a desire for a further acquaintance with 
the Holy Scriptures and the writings of our 
ancient Friends and others of later years, 
which show the consistency of our Christian 
‘Testimony in its various branches with the 
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the arguments put forth by Herbert Spencer 
in “The Data of Ethics,” in support of the 
proposition “ that the cultivation of pleasura- 
ble consciousness is,a prime duty of life,” 
offers some timely and sensible reflections 
upon the subject, which many amongst the 
“straiter sects” of religionisis would do well 
to lay to heart. A very large part of the 
asceticism that has always prevailed in the 
Christian church had no foundation in the 
teaching or the example of its pure and 
benevolent founder. 
upon human passion, or emotion, was only to 
begin where liberty to enjoy ran into license 
and excess. 
ened the domestic and national life of his 
people he wasa willing participant, and from 
the tenor of his humane and unselfish teach- 
ing, a3 well as his most devoted labor, we 
may wel! conclude that the mission of his life 
was largely to add to the enduring pleasures 


and enjoyments of his own and all future 
times. 





















the present the writer says: 


absorbed in some exciting pursuit, so as to 
overlook the pleasurable resources of life. 
Often this engrossing pursuit, though entered 
on at first from a motive of pleasure, ceases 





od 
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doctrines and precepts of the Gospel; and 
thus they may become qualified through the 
influence of Divine Grace to give an answer 
to every man that asketh-a reason of the hope 
that is in them with meekness and fear. 
“Signed on behalf and by appointment of 
the Meeting for Sufferings for Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, etc. 
‘James Pemberton, Henry Drinker, 
“Joseph Bringhurst, William Savery, 
“James Cresson. 
“< Philadelphia, 6th of Fourth month, 1789.” 





THE DUTY OF ENJOYMENT. 


The Saturday Review, commenting upon 


Every restraint laid 


On social occasions that bright- 


- Of the dangers that beset the social life of 


“In our busy age, men are very apt to ba 


to bring any appreciable enioyment, and thus 
the whole life becomes to a large extent 
robbed of its proper emotional hue. Nor is 
this narrow and unreflecting disposition of 
opportunities and energies simply a loss of 
so much enjoyment. It commonly results in 
the accumulation of a large mass of pain. 
The non satisfaction of natural tastes and 
impulses pretty certainly brings a vague sense 
of something wanting—a dreary feeliag which 
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depresses the mental tone and throws a gloom 
on life. Add to this that the state of mental 
absorption in some one line of activity is 
highly favorable toa neglect of all the many 
little circumstances which must co-operate in 
sustaining health. The first indication of this 
inattention to health is probably a develop- 
ment of abnormal nervous irritability. The 
temper is ruffled; sources cf annoyance mul- 
tiply, while those of gratification decrease in 
the same ratio. The full development of this 
change is seen in a morose view of life, 
which has the same practical results as a pro- 
fessed asceticism. ‘There is a growing dispo- 
sition to dwell on vexatious elements of 
experience, to nurse a sense of injury, and a 
corresponding disinclination to seek enjoy- 
ment, or even to accept it, when close at 
ats Oe ce. ce. ee ee 

“In many cases it is clear that people do 
not think enough of the simple pleasures of 
life. It may be added that, in order to real- 
ize in one’s self and in others the full benefit 
of a pleasurable existence, it is necessary to 
pursue pleasure as something intrinsically 
desirable. It will not doto seek it merely as 
@ means to an end beyond itself. Pleasure 
must be loved and sought in and for itself, if 
it is to be the good which it is capable of 
becoming. A man should be steeped in the 
atmosphere of happiness if he is to realize 
the efficient and beneficent existence we have 
described, and this presupposes what may 
paradoxically be called a disinterested liking 
for pleasure. It is by no means easy to per- 
sons of a certain temperment to cultivate the 
spirit of enjoyment in this way. In truth, it 
may be said to be the result of a difficult art 
which will only be acquired by those who 
have reached a high pitch of moral culture. 
To foster and manifest a cheerful and glad- 
some mind often involves a considerable 
amount of self-restraint in repressing and 
banishing those gloomy reflections to which 
one may be constitutionally prone. There is 
further a certain moral sluggishness and 
inertia in some natures which makes it a con- 
siderable effort to rise into the pleasura- 
ble strata of the emotional atmosphere. How 
often, for example, is a fit of mental depres- 
sion only capable of being dissipated by a 
vigorous form of bodily exercise to the idea of 
which the feeling of the moment is strongly 
opposed! The creation and sustentation of a 
bright and joyous consciousness is thus often 
a matter of real difficulty, and deserves to be 
extolled as a moral triumph over natural 
inclination. 

“Tt may be well to add that this conscious 
pursuit of a happy tone of mind will demand 
a good deal of individual self assertion in the 


face of the claims of social custom. If a man! 


is to succeed in being a radiant centre of 
happinese, he must, it is plain, be free to seek 
enjoyment in his own way. We do not meap 
merely that he will naturally disregard the 
force of example so far as to avoid the ex- 
treme heat of the struggle for existence. It 
is only too obvious that, if he desires a 
healthy, cheerful condition of mind, he must 
take life in a measure easily and abandon all 
excessive ambitions. What is less obvious 
is, that he will have to hold aloof from many 
of the forms of fashionable enjoyment pre— 
scribed by society. These prescriptions are 
often exceedingly foolish, having no relation 
to individual tastes. For example, the late 
dinner- party, though supposed to be a source 
of enjoyment, is really adapted to induce in 
many persons a permanent feeling of depres- 
sion and weariness. It would perhaps not be 
edifying to inquire how much of the chronic 
discontent and mental discomfort of people 
arise from a too ready compliance with the 
demands of fashionable society with respect 
to amusements.” 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I believe there are many readers of Friends’ 
Intelligencer who will be pained with the 
suggestion of a “Disciplinary Want,” as 
mentioned in the iesue of the 17th inst. 

Birthright membership is no doubt a great 
privilege; it may be a benefit to Society, but 
it costs the individual nothing, and in num- 
beriess instances it is held withcut any 
thought or reflection upon it as a blessing, 


in some instances even without knowledge of 


membership until some unconscious trans- 
gression of disciplinary rules subjects the in- 
dividual to treatment as an offender. 

It is true, no doubt, that there are many 
thus born in the Society whom it would not. 
pain in the least degree to know of their 
names being eresed from the roll of member- 
ship. But is it not a point that should be 
touched or treated with the greatest delicacy? 
Many pass from childhood to youth, and from. 
youth to adult age, apparently indifferent to 
this blessing of birthright membership; but 
time and experience may bring appreciation. 
And there have been many instances where 
a wanderer returning has brought strength to- 
the fold—greater strength perhaps because of 
the long waiting and kindly charity extended. 
by not cutting bim off as a useless branch. 

The clause of Discipline which advises: 
erasing the name of a member not reported 
for five years, seems indeed like hasty prun- 
ing. 

Life at best, at the longest, is but short, 
and what a mere point of time is five years! 
If there be true Christian love and protection 
in the care of our Society, why give this sem- 
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blance of withdrawal at all, or if “good 
order” demand it, why not allow a longer 
time in which to prove the loyalty of the 
long silent, but perhaps valuable, member, 
thus evincing more of the charity which euf- 
fereth long and is kind? 

Fourth month 19th, 1880. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE BOARDING SCHOOL SUBJECT. 


In speaking for others of like feeling with 
himself, ‘ta Disappointed Contributor” should 
not be considered es entertaining so “ incor- 
rect”? an impression as that the “ concern” 
which resulted in the establishment of Swarth- 
more was simply intended to set up a board- 
ing school for persons of “very moderate 
means.” Nor do we believe the editorial arti- 
cle headed “ Swarthmore College,” in Friends’ 
Intelligencer of the 27th of Third mo., or the 
stockholders thereby represented, any more 
“correct,” judged by the tenor of the entire 
pamphlet circulated at the time of raising the 
capital, in assuming to mould the school at 
the outset as though the “concern” was 
mainly, if not exclusively, to make superior 
provision for Friends whose children already 
have generous educational opportunities 
(many of them in cities), convenient to ably 
conducted schools at home; but whose cir- 
cumstances enable them to secure a still more 
liberal education for their children, such as 
the expensive organization usual to colleges 
is deemed necessary to supply. Taking all 
conditions, we cannot but think that such use 
of the fund raised as this was implies a less 
“correct” or justifiable carrying out of the 
boarding school “ concern ” as originally por- 
trayed and understood by many contributors, 
than a much less expensive organization of the 
school, which, it is believed, would lead tothe 
general and more practical benefit of our So 
ciety at large. But the single paragraph 
copied in said editorial relating to Swarth- 
more College, has hithert> claimed special 
attention and been acted on, as shown by the 
outlay in founding the echool, as well as in 
organizing it at the oufset with professorships 
in keeping with the aspiration to make it 
mainly a college. Were it the special or chief 
purpose of the society-school, to make pro- 
vision to meet the wishes of a comparatively 
small portion of its members who otherwise 
might be obliged to patronize colleges not 
under the wholesome restrictions of Friends, 
we would lack ground of complaint. But, 
after careful review, there are other para- 
graphs, too numerous to introduce here (and 
we refer the reader to said pamphlet), which 
satisfactorily indicate the view of its worthy 
author was, that the collegiate province of 
the school which he referred to as an “ obli- 
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gation” resting on Friends to provide for the 


few members who desire it, should await its 


proper time, being secondary to the duty of 


the Society to educate a supply of teachers. 


This object is frequently referred to as a very 


prominent part of the concern and desiga of 
the school, and, in connection therewith, to 
have the institution 20 organized that orphan 
and other children circumsianced to be sent 
from home, could at moderate expense receive 
a suitable and guarded education. 

Instead of our members, as hitherto, largely 
patronizing the State normal schools, valu- 
able though they be, it is incumbent on the 
Society, in carrying out its principles, to offer 
at least to all members who desire to become 
qualified instructors in both literature and 
good morals, a more desirable opportunity at 
the same or not greater cost, at an institution 
under the control and guardianship of our 
own religious sect. And to perform this duty 
presents stronger and more extensive claims 
when we reflect that a large portion of Friends, 
with families to educate, are scattered through- 
out neighborhoods lacking Society schools. 
In many cases they are ton few to maintain 
a separate school, and the directors where 
their children are sent would frequently pre- 
fer teachers educated amidst moral and re- 
ligious influences designed to form a promi- 
nent feature in the character of an institution 
portrayed by the pamphlet referred to. An 
institution wielded for the promotion of the 
highest welfare of our memBership in com- 
mon, ought not, we think, to be shaped to 
foster “ class ” distinctions founded or attain- 
able by mere “ morey,” or by a “ select few,” 
and it is very desirable that this Friend’s 
school be managed clear of such influences in 
the future not less than in the past, as in 
conclusion is claimed by the editorial article. 

To probably the larger number the nearest 
school to the homes of our scattered members 
is likely to continue to be the one where the 
majority will be sent to acquire what will 
have to serve as an educational outfit. How 
important then that the Society contribute to 
the supply of thoroughly qualified teachers, 
trained in accordance with its principles? 
The value of this service to the larger num- 
ber of youth amongst us called forth the early 
remark (see pamphlet, page 4), “The proper 
education of teachers is a subject of vast im- 
portance.” On page 7 reference is again 
made to the general objects contemplated, 
amongst which the preparation of teachers has 
a prominent place. But nothing about eet- 
ting up a college at the start of the school! 
Not until page 10 do we find the expression, 
“ It is believed that (when the common edu- 
cational wants of all clases shail first be 
provided for as far as practicable) the insti- 
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tution will become able to eupply facilities 
for pursuing ”’ a liberal and extensive couree 
of study “to the small number of our mem- 
vers who desire and have the time to take a 
collegiate course.” Some hints pointing to 
industrial training follow, and should not be 
passed unnoticed. 

A thoughtful review of the founding of 
“Swarthmore” in connection with the pres- 
ent agitation of the boarding school subject, 
need result in no loss, possibly in some benefit. 

A DisaPpProrINnTED CONTRIBUTOR. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 1, 1£80 


Tae Comine YEARLY Meetine.—In look- 
ing toward our approaching Yearly Meeting, 


it may be profitable to ask ourselves what of 


good we anticipate from it. And if on close 
scrutiny we find that we are looking toward it 
only as a season of social enjoyment, and as an 
occasion in which we assemble to hear good 
things spoken of by others, and then to go 
back to the routine of daily life without being 
sensible of having be2n made better, the 
yearly gathering which has broughtso many 
from their homes has not, as far as we are con- 
cerned, accomplished its purpose. Then on 
the other hand? it may be well to inquire what 
should be the tendency of such a gathering 
upon those who sincerely desire to derive from 
it the highest benefit it cau give. 


If our Yearly Meetings are valuable to us 
a3a body, it must be from their influence upon 
individual character, from the opportunity 
they afford of gaining better ideas of the 
duties we owe one avother aud of stimulating 
each other in their performance. If this be 
the main object, all mere routine business 
should be reduced to a minimum, and all re- 
marks bearing upon it should be made 
promptly, to the point, and brief. There 
should be a care, too, not to interpose a 
religious exercise among routine business, but 
to dwell under it until a more suitable time. It 
is an evidence of adyancement in the religious 
life to be not only willing to perform a duty, 
but able to wait for the right occasion. A 
valuable exercise may lose much of its effect 
by being uttered at an unfitting time. 

Perhaps in every age there have been un- 
regulated tendencies in the human mind that 
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have become so potent for evil as to call for 
protest in many ways from those who eaw and 


felt the evil. History informs us what were 
these tendencies at the time of the rise of 
Friends in Great Britain, and how persis~ 
tently by precept and example they testified 
against them. Some of these evils are now 
removed, and some, by the progress of intelli- 
gence, are passing away; but others remain, 
and some have assumed larger proportions. 
Are our annual gatherings principally devoted 
to fortifying ourselves against these, and to 
stimulating each other that we may present 
an unbroken front of testimony against them ? 

When we consider what the holding of a 
Yearly Meeting involves—the large,expensive 
building, the calling of hundreds, it may ba 
said thousands, from their homes, their family 
and business duties, the compensation should 
surely be found in giving us a fresh impulse 
toward good, strengthening our resolves of 
self-consecraticn, elevating our ideas of duty 
to the State and community, making us bet- 
ter husbands, wives, neighbors and citizens. 
Are we doing what we might do were we not 
too much fettered to routine in holding up a 
wise discriminating testimony against the 
bondage of fashion? Are the few words in 
our Third Query regarding “ plainness” (a 
term liable to be misunderstood) sufficient to 
bring before us a subject of so much im- 
portance? We havein our Women’s Meeting 
many earnest and tender appeals on this 
point eddressed to the religious sentiment, 
and no doubt many a weak will has been 
strengthened thereby to lay aside the little 
vanities of dress which had become burden- 
some. But a large majority who thought- 
lessly fall in with absurd and expensive 
fashions are untouched by these appeals be- 
cause they have no strong religious scruples 
as regards dress. These need to have their 
sense of fitness and propriety appealed to, 
their feelings aroused to that independence of 
character which refuses to follow the multi- 
tude in that which their reason disapproves, 
and the responsibility set before them which 
such incur by example to those who look up to 
and imitate them. 

Then, on the subject of intemperance—we 
have taken a wide step in inculcating by our 
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Sixth Query abstinence from all intoxicating 


beverages. But are wa using any means for 
carrying out the concern? Have our con- 
stituent Meetings, before answering that query, 
taken sufficient pains to ascertain how far it 
is complied with, that the Yearly Meeting 
may be able to judge whether our testimony 
to total abstinence is on the advauce or the 
contrary? And so of the other testimonies 
that come under review. Are the answers to 
the Queries definite enough to enable the 
Meeting to form a judgment whether appro- 
priate counsel in some directions may be ne. 
cessary ? 

While the social element in our annual 
gathering must come in for a share of atten- 
tion where so many meet from various locali- 
ties, yet it should not be allowed to encroach 
upon that higher purpose which should actu- 
ate every one who attends so important an 
assembly as a Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Any approach to what could be called feast- 
tng should be excluded, and an open house 
hospitality which provides simple refreshment, 
to which any guest ia welcome, seems more in 
keeping with the occasion than formal in- 
vitations to more elaborate entertainment. It 
we recognize fully what a Yearly Meeting 
should be, and earnestly resolve that we will 
do our individual part toward promoting its 
objects, we shall perhaps see occasion to de- 
part in some particulars from established 
customs. 

The salutary law which probibits in public 
assemblages the placing of seats in the aisles 
and passages, will, we are informed, be strictly 
enforced at our coming gathering. This will 
render more crowded than ever the women’s 
side of the Yearly Meeting, a circumstance 
which alone should deter every one from en- 
couraging those to attend who are not mem- 
bera, as has sometimes been the case. That 
is surely a questionable benevolence which is 
instrumental in giving a seat to one not en- 
titled to it, by displacing one who is so 
entitled. 





UnsEtrLepD Questions.—We have received 
a short communication from ‘ A Member of 
the Society of Friend:,” offering for publica- 
tion in our paper several short extracts from 
the writings of Elias Hicks and Job Scott. 





They are of a purely doctrinal character, and, 
in the opinion of the writer, ought to be pre- 
sented and kept prominently before us, that 
it might “ put an end to the cry of infidelity, 
which is crippling and injuring the influence 
for good of our branch of the Society of 
Friends.” 

We may well shrink from this discussion, 
since the controversy which our friend is so 
sorely tried with began in the first century of 
the Christian church, and has continued ever 
since. We have small hope in any effort we 
or any other branch of the church may make 
to solve the difficulty. Rather let us all 
agree to accept this ‘Son and sent of the 
Father,” in the way of his coming to us indt- 
vidually. He is equally the Son of God to us, 
let our view concerning His parentage be 
what it may, if we fully and unhesitatingly 
acknowledge his work and the message He 
came to declare to the people—and that 
greater truth than any that had ever before 
been taught—that God is our Father as well 
a+ His Father—that we are a}l His sons and 
daughters—heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Him in the divine inheritance. 


ImmicratTion.—The tide of emigration 
from Europe has already set in for the season, 
to an unexampled extent for the time of year. 
Ireland, Germany, England and Scandina- 
via are sending their sons and daughters to 
work at remunerative wages in this old world 
which is the new; and we learn that most of 
these immigrants, from every country except 
Ireland, are mechanics, skilled workingmen 
and servants. 

In view of the multitudes of our own people 
who are seeking employment, it is surprising 
to hear it announced that the demand for this 
foreign labor exceeds the supply, and that 
the superintendent at Castle Garden, New 
York, has hundreds of applicants,particularly 
for women servants, in advance of their arri- 
val. Good homes and liberal wages await ° 
the woman who is willing to accept them for 
a reasonable equivalent of household labor ; 
and mechanics of every grade—carpenters, 
weavers, gardeners and workers in metal— 
are greatly needed by builders and manufac- 
tures whose demand is yet greater than the 
unwonted supply of skilled workingmen. 
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It appears undisputable, therefore, that 
there has been an important error in the 
educational training of the present generation 
of American youth. To secure comfort and 
competence it is most needful that technical 
education of a practical kind shall be afforded 
to the future citizens of our country. All 
should be instructed and trained for the per- 
formance of some needed work, in order that 
the children may have and hold the inheri- 
tance which the fathers have bequeathed. 
If the old apprenticeship system is no longer 
possible, let us have a system of sound tech. 
nical schools. 





MARRIED. 


HAINES—JONES.—On Fifth-day, Fourth month 
22d, 1880, under the care of Horsham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Franklin T. Haines, M.D., of Westfield, 
N. J., to Jennie, daughter of John L. and Margaret 
Jones, of Jarrettown, Pa. 


HAVILAND—BROWN.—On the 22d of Fourth 
month, 1880, with the approbation of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of Levi K. Brown, 
Goshen, Lancaster county, Pa., Edwin Haviland, of 
Forest Hill, Harford county, Md., to Mary L. Brown, 
of Goshen, Lancaster county, Pa. 


KNIGHT—TOMLINSON.—On the 14th of Fourth 
month, 1880, under the care of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Jonathan, son of Jonathan and Mary Knight, of 
Southampton, Bucks eounty, Pa., to Martha, daugh- 
ter of Watson and Mary L. Tomlinson, of Byberry, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DIED. 


ALBERTSON.—On the 2ist of Fourth month, 
1880, near Haddonfield, N. J., Chalkley Albertson, 
in his 65th year; a useful member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting. 


ANDREWS.—On First-day morning, the 25th of 
Fourth month, 1880, Jane T., wife of the late Joseph 
Andrews and daughter of the late George Tagg, of 
Philadelphia; a member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting. 

ANDREWS.—On the 26th of Fourth month, 1880, 
in Philadelphia, Ellen B., widow of James Andrews, 
Jr., and daughter of the late Pearson and Rachel S. 
Serrill ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelpbia. 


AUSTIN.—On the 20th ult., at Medford, N. J., 
Charles Austin, in his 76th year. 


BONSALL.—On First-day, the 25th of Fourth 
month, 1880, in Philadelphia, Isaac S. Bonsall, in his 
83d year. 


BULKLEY.—On the 22d of Third mo., 1880, at 
Granville, N. Y., Mary H. Bulkley, aged 66 years. 

This dear friend was loved wherever known, and 
praised whenever mentioned. She was a woman of 
high literary attainments, taste and refinement, a 
consistent member of the Friends’ Society, an earn- 
est advocate of all its principles, a sympathizing 
friend in need, a patient sufferer in trial, and a bles- 


sing and an ornament to every place she filled 
Whatever trials or disappointments came to her, 
and they were not less than come to eter mortals, 
were hid so deep below a shining surface that rip- 
ples were but seldom seen and angry waves came 
never. 

Her last few years were saddened by partial par- 
alysis, which to one like her was a trial bard to 
bear. She leaves one son and many friends te 
mourn her loas, but there is comfort in the thought 
that one more beckons to the beautiful beyond, and 
one more waits to welcome at our entrance. 

HOWARD.—On the 14th of Fifth month, 1878, 
Rachel C., widow of George Howard, and eldest 
daughter of William and Jane Cornthwaite, of 
Harford Co., Maryland, aged 24 years; a member of 
Little Falls Monthly Meeting. She left a testimony 
that she was not afraid to die, and departed peace- 
fully. Her remains were interred in Friends’ bury- 
ing ground at Fallston, beside her young husband 
and infant son. 

HUTCHINSON.—Suddenly, on the 23d ult., of 
pneumonia, Emma W..,wife of Joseph P. Hutchinson. 

LEWIS.—On the 16th of Fourth month, 188C, at 
Charlton, Iowa, Hettie M., daughter of Thomas M. 
and Susanna W. Lewis, formerly of Chester Co., Pa. 

ROBERTS —On the 2lst ult., at Jacksonville, 
Fla., of cerebritis, Stacy L. Roberts, son of Isaac 
Roberts, of Moorestown, N. J., aged|35 years. 

STEMPLE,—On the 25th of Fourth mo., 1880, at. 
the residence of John Nice, Jenkintown, Pa., Louisa 
Stemple. 








For Friend’s Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN’S SCHOOLS. 


In response to our appeal, we gratefully 
acknowledge— 


From §. C., through Cooper & Conard, $5.00 


“ “A Friend, through E.B.H., 15.00 
“ B. M., of Philadelphia, 5.00 
" debe 10.00 


J. M. Exuis, No. 325 Walnut St. 
Philad’a, Fourth mo. 27th, 1880. 





THE FRUITS OF PENIKESE. 


The interesting summer school at Penikese, 
under the care of the Jate Professor Agassiz, 
which had so short a career, was the first of 
an extensive system of summer schools in our 
country. These have carried on the work of 
Louis Agassiz with many variations, and have 
been found helpful, especially to those who 
were preparing to give instruction in natural 
science. An article in the N. Y. Zribune, 
giving a sketch of these institutes and of 
the work they are aiming to do, will be read 
with interest by many of our young teachers 
who desire the help of accomplished scientists 
in the pursuit of their studies, and by all who 
hold with Channing that fhe tendencies of 
science are all towards Divinity—its har- 
monies, connections, general laws and com- 
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mon purposes being all emanations and ex- 
pressions of a supreme and disposing Mind.— 
Eps. 


The summer school idea originated, so far 
as America is concerned, at Harvard Uni- 
versity. One member of its scientific staff, 
Professor N. 8. Shaler, suggested to another, 
Professor Louis Agassiz, the establishment 
and maintenance during the summer vaca- 
tion of a seaside laboratory at Nantucket, for 
the benefit alike of University students and 
of teachers of science in the secondary schools, 
The idea fitted so well with the views of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz in regard to methods of study 
and the training of teachers of natural sci- 
ence, that he at once set about its fulfillment. 
The generous interest of Mr. John Anderson, 
of New York, was so stimulated by the Tri- 
bune’s account of Profersor Agassiz’s plans 
and desires, that the latter, in April, 1873, 
found himself in possession of $50,000 and 
Penikese Island,in Buzzard’s Bay, with which 
to embody his aims. The Anderson School of 
Natural History was opened at Penikese July 
8th, 1873. Of the 150 applicants only 50 
could be received, and of these 40 were teach- 
ers; a third of them were ladies, and ten of 
them were young men preparing jor a scien- 
tific career. Seconded by an able corps of 
assistants, including from among his own 
pupils Professors Moree, Packard and Wilder, 
Professor Agassiz made the first session a suc- 
cess, and proved summer schools to be desir- 
able, but at the same time dangerous. They 
are desirable and beueficial in that they fur- 
nish otherwise unattainable opportunities and 
means for the acquisition of real knowledge 
and of clear ideas in regard to the funda. 
meatal phenomena of natural science; they 
are daagerous in that they offer strong temp- 
tations to enthusiastic but often fagged and 
jaded teachers and students to work under or 
up to a tension which may prove a breaking 
strain. The care and labor of the session 
doubtless shortened the great naturalist’s life. 
During the session Professor Agassiz wrote to 
Dr. Dohrn, of Naples, ‘Next year physical, 
chemical and physiological laboratories will 
be constructed.” That next year never came, 
for on December 13th, 1873, Louis Agassiz 
died. The school lived to hold a second ses- 
sion in 1874, but never a third. 


The Penikess germ has developed along 
many lines. Harvard has had a summer 
school of geology, under Professor Shaler’s 
direction, in connection with Kentucky Geo- 
logical Survey, since 1875. In that year, 
Professor Wilder, of Cornell, had a summer 
school of geology in Illinois; and a similar 
school was held in Cleveland, Ohio. As early 
as 1875, Harvard.opetied its summer courses 


for teachers in botany and chemistry. Dr. 
L. Sauveur’s summer school of languages 
reached last year its fourth session; Professor 
A. S. Packard’s Salem school of zoology is 
three or four years old. Professor Jordan, of 
Indianapolis, at the head of a Peripatetic 
School of Natural Science, wanders widely in 
this or other countries every summer, and ex- 
cursion trips, at low rates and by easy grades,. 
into all regions of ‘‘ology and culture” have 
been organized for the summer idlers at 
Martha’s Vineyard and Chautauqua Lake. 
The most obvious and direct results of the 
Penikese experiment are seen in the spread- 
ing and popularizing of summer science in 
the directions above indicated; but in a nar- 
rower field, and one chiefly of interest to 
strictly scientific men, its influence may be 
detected. Several of the most promising of 
the younger American biologists were stu- 
dents at Penikese. The data are not at hand 
for a complete enumeration of them or their 
original contributions to science, but it is safe: 
to say that, leaving out of account the work 
of the younger Agassiz and of Dr. Leidy, the- 
most considerable and creditable additions. 
made within the last five years to embry- 
ology in America have been made by men 
who were among Agassiz’s last students at 
Cambridge and Pewikese. Few, if any, of 
them hold to his doctrines regarding classifi- 
cation and development, but they are at work 
according to methods which he taught, and 
in his favorite fields of study. Of this little 
knot of workers two are connected with the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cam- 
bridge, two have taken the highest degree: 
given at Harvard, that of Doctor of Science; 
three others have gained the Ph.D. degree— 
two at Harvard, the other at Leipsic; three: 
have, since Agassiz’s death, worked in the 
best German laboratories; three hold pro- 
feesorial chairs in institutions of the first~class,. 
one being at Harvard University, another at 
the Johns Hopkins University, and the third 
at the University of Tokio, in Japan; and 
two have organized summer echools of their: 
own. 

It is not easy to measure the influence of 
the Penikese experiment—failure some call it: 
—when we consider that in the six years. 
since the Anderson school ceased to be, at 
least six who were pupils there have wor 
recognition as scientific naturalists, and that 
eightof Agassiz’s students who were associated: 
with him either as instructors or as pupils at: 
Penikese have organized or assisted in the 
management of six different summer schools 
of science. ° : ‘ . ° 

In this country the United States Fish 
Commission has maintained, for one or more 
seasons at various points on the coast, labora- 
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tories for carrying on its own special work. 
The nearest approach to the European model 
as the private laboratory of Mr. Alexander 
Agassiz, who succeeded his father as the 
‘curator of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, as director of the Anderson School, 
and as the foremost American embryologist. 
Every summer since the closing of the Peni- 
kese laboratories he has had one or more 
young biologists working with him at New- 
port. His new laboratory will accommodate 
eight workers, and has been open two seasons. 
dts situation at the entrance of Narragansett 
Bay is an exceptionally advantageous one, 
since Newport Island and the neighboring 
‘shores constitute the only rocky district in the 
series of sandy beaches stretching along our 
Eastern coast south from Cape Cod. It is 
doubtful if there is a zoological laboratory 
-of its size in the world in which every need 
-of the worker has been so carefully, elegantly 
and completely met. It is only a summer 
station as Mr. Agassiz’s winter residence i: 
in Cambridge. In his report to the president 
and fellows of Harvard for 1877-78, hesays: 
‘“‘Ever since the closiog of the school at 
‘Penikese it has been my hope to replace, at 
‘east in a somewhat different direction, the 
work which might have been carried on 
there. It was impossible for me to establish 
a school on so large a scale, but I hope by 
giving facilities to a few advanced students 
trom the museum, and teachers from our pub 
lic schools, to prepare little by little a sma!l 
number of teachers who will have had oppor- 
tunities for pursuing their studies otherwise 
unattainable.” 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY LABOR- 

ATORY. 

In the spring of 1878, the trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore, con- 
sented t> the establishment, as a branch of 
the Biological Department of the university, 
of an experimental seaside laboratory for the 
study of the marine zoology of Chesapeake 
Bay. This enterprise was conceived, organ- 
ized and conducted -by Dr. W. K. Brooks, 
who has been connected with the university 
‘since it first opened in 1876, as associate in 
the Biological Department, of which Dr. H. 
NN. Martin is the head. The Secretary of 
War, at the instance of the late Prof. Henry, 
and of Prof. Baird, granted the use of the 
incompleted Fort Wool, at the mouth of 
Hampton Roads. The fort is on an artificial 
island, six acres in extent, made by dropping 
granite blocks into the water; it is three 
miles from one shore, half as far from the 
other, and twenty miles from the ocean. A 
strong current runs close to the walls of the 
fort, and thus carries fifteen or twenty miles 

of water past its walls at each turn of the 
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tide, so that free swimming animals and 
embryoes were obtainable in endless variety 
without leaving the fort. Teun workers were 
at one time or another during the summer in 
attendance. A majority of them were con- 
nected with the university, the rest were 
school teachers. No lecture courses were 
given; but the work was so conducted as to 
accomplish fur objects, viz.: to furnish 
advanced students with opportunities for 
original investigation; to provide material 
for winter work in the university; to enable 
less advanced students to become acquainted 
with forms of life which can only be studied 
at the seashore, and to give them an oppor- 
tunity to become practically acquainted with 
the methods of marine zoology; and to 
increase scientific knowledge regarding the 
zoology of Chesapeake Bay. Though the 
laboratory was occupied only eight weeks, 
very considerable scientific results were reach- 
ed as is shown in the ‘following list of pub- 
lished papers: Land Plants found at Fort 
Wool, N. B. Weoster; List of Animals found 
at Fort Wool, P. R. Uhler; Development of 
Livgula, W. K. Brooks; Lucifer Typus, W. 
Faxon; Development of Gasteropods, W. K. 
Brooks; Development of Squilla, W. K. 
Brooks; Early Stages of Amphioxus, H. J. 
Rice. The lists of animals and plants, though 
incomplete, are of great interest as showing 
the rapidity with which land animals and 
plants may gain access to a sea girt pile of 
rocks, devoid of soil, except such as was made 
from stone cutters’ chips. Though their forms 
of life had been isolated less than twenty 
years, one caso of well-marked variation— 
that of a cricket—was found. Amphioxus, 
a small worm-like animal, devoid of a skele- 
ton or hard parts, almost literally brainless, 
without eyes or other sense organs, is the low- 
est representative of the group Vertebrata. 
It is a sort of generalized diagram or abstrac- 
tion of the group as a whole, to which the 
higher animals and man belong. Previous to 
1878, the only places on this side of the 
Atlantic where Amphioxus was known to 
exist, were the Bermudas and the North 
Carolina coast; the discovery of it in the 4 
Chesapeake Bay renders it accessible to 
Awerican naturalists, Lucifer typus is de- 
scribed by Dr. Faxon as a crustacean belong- 
ing to aspecies and series previously unknown 
in American waters. Of the three embryo- 
logical papers by Dr. Brooks in the above 
list that on Lingula is the most important. 
The Lingula is a small animal which is found 
fossil in almost the earliest fossiliferous rocks. 
It is a very remarkable exception to the law, 
that forms of life, like individuals, have a 
limited duration, which, geologically speak- 
ing, is quite short. As far as we have evi- 
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dence it is the oldest animal now living, an“ 
almost the earliest which is found as a fossil. 
Dr. Brooks succeeded in tracing its develop- 
ment from a very early stage to the time of 
appearance of most of its adult characteris- 
tics. 

Last summer, Dr. Brocks had with him at 
the Chesapeake Laboratory eleven workers, 
several, as before, beingefrom the university. 
Tke chief work of the session vas the inves 
tigation into the development and habits of 
the oyster. The United States and the Mary- 
land Fish Commissions co-operated with the 
university toward the laboratory and dredg- 
ing outfit. Seven weeks were spent at Cris 
field, the centre of the oyster trade of the 
eastern shore of Maryland; and four weeks 
were passed at Fort Wool. Very satisfactory 
work wes done. Dr. S. F. Clarke, of the 
Johus Hopkins University, determined that 
most of the hydroids which cccur in the bay 
are pew to science, and made valuable obser- 
vations on their structure and manner of 
growth. Dr. Birgey, of the University ef 
Wisconsin, made a very complete study of 
the embryology of two genera of crabs, and 
secured a complete series of drawings’ sbow- 
ing each appendage at each stage of develop- 
ment. Dr. Brooks and Dr. Birgey began the 
study of the development of the edible crab, 
and Miss E, A. Nunn, Professor of Biology 
in Wellesley Female College, studied the ce- 
velopment of etenophore. E. B. Wilson, 
Fellow of the Johns Hopkins, revised the 
change of Actinotrucha Phoronis. Dr. 
Brooks obtained a very complete series of 
stages in the development of the Squid, 
gained information upon a number of obscure 
points in molluscar development, and reached 
very unexpected and important results regard- 
ing the development and artificial propaga- 
tion of the American oyster. Thus far only 
the researches on the oyster have been pub 
lished, but papers relating to the above noted 
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observations are in preparation or in press. | 


The oyster paper in full, with ten plates, may 
be found in the “ Report of the Commissioners 
of Fisheries for Maryland,” recently pub- 
lished, and abstracts of the scientific results 
of the investigation have recently appeared in 
The American Journal of Science and Arts, 
and the Zoologische Anzeiger, of Leipsic. 

The geueral reader may be interested to 
know that the American oyster is sharply 
distinguished from her European cousin. 
While the latter staye quietly at home in the 
mantle chamber of the maternal parent, the 
former, having rushed through her egg stages 
in a few hours, as a free and independent in- 
dividual, ranges at large in the open sea, 
seeking a settlement. . 

The American oyster may lay eggs when a 
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year old, and an average specimen is <aid to 
lay nine times as many as the average Euro- 
pean of that ilk, though the latter lays some- 
thing over a million eggs in aceason. Though 
the chances are more than a million to one, 
that any single European embryo will not 
reach adult life, the prospects of a brief and 
joyful career are greater for the American 
bivalve; still Dr, Brooks’ experiments show 
that the latter’s average expectation of life, 
and a market may be vastly increased, as it 
may he easily developed in an aquarium, and 
thus safely carried past the most precarious. 
part of its life, and freed from all the greatest 
dangers which beset its youth. 

Encouraged by the eminent success of the 
Chezapeake Laboratory, the trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins University have determined 
to establish, as an experiment for three years, 
a seaside laboratory which shall be open 
througnout the year. It is proposed to erect 
a building at some point on the shore of the 
bay, or on the coast, south of the capes of 
Virginia, which shall afford living and 
laboratory accommodations for seven work- 
ers. Dr. Brooks is to select the site for the 
station, and to be its scientific director. 
Workers from institutions other than the 
Jchn Hopkins will probably be invited to 
avail themselves of the station. A suitable 
site is now under consideration, and it is 
probable that the station will be ready for 
occupancy by the 1st of June next. This step 
is in advance of any American college or 
uviversity. Abroad, however, the universi- 
ties of Vienna, Lille, the Sarbonne, of Paris, 
Aberdeen and New South Wales already 
maintain permauent marine laboratories. 

Here again, io the action of the youngest of 
American universities, not opened till nearly 
four years after Agassiz’s death, can be traced 
his quickening influence; for it is a note- 
worthy fact that Dr. Brooks received his 
zoological education under Agassiz father and 
Agassiz son, at Cambridge, Penikese and 
Newport. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE IRISH FAMINE. 


James Redpath, writing to the Tribune 
from the famine-stricken districts of Leland, 
gives some interesting statements in regard to 
the condition of things in that country. 

In the parish of Aughsgower, of county 
Mayo, a mountainous, heath-grown, stony and 
sterile sregion, which once supported 1,600 
families, but which now bas only about 650 
households, he found circumstances of pecu- 
liar hardship. The valleys are mostly poor, 
with extensive districts of bog or peat that 
have never been drained. Almest all the 
good land, once the heritage of a dense pop- 
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ulation, is in the hands of English and Scotch 
graziers. The small farmers, driven to the 
sour borders of the bogs, or to the bleak and 
sterile slopes of the mountains are of course 
very poor. They have even, in many cases, 
to share their humble cabins with each other, 
650 families having not more than 500 houses 
among them. And such houses! Long, low, 
one story cabins, thatched with straw and 
whitewashed, with but a single door and 
email windows. 

One landlord, the Earl of Lucan, lives in 
London and Paris, and during the last famine 
he cleared out miles and miles in the neigh- 
borhood of Castlebar, driving hundreds of 
families into the roadside to perish or to emi- 
grate if they could. No other land autocrat 
in all Ireland is reputed to be so heartless as 
he, of whom no kind act is ever recorded. 
Neither Lucan nor his agent here have con- 
tributed a shilling to save the people from 
starvation. 

Lord Sligo, who owns the land around the 
hemlet of Aughagower, is another specimen 
of the absentee landlord. His tenants are 
dependent on foreign charity, and Lord Sligo, 
while exacting an excessive rental, refuses to 
spend anything for the improvement of the 
land, or to reduce the burden of rent. 

Redpath makes the dreadful charge that 
these people would, in many cases, be driven 
starving from their most miserable homes by 
their landlords, and be left to die of hunger, 
if it were not for the hand of foreiga charity. 
Most strange, most monstrous is it, if these 
things are so! Can it be that great England, 
with all her wealth and power, will decline 
to care for her suffering fellow citizens across 
the narrow seas, while lavishing her vast 
treasure for the conversion of the far-off hea- 
then, for the prosecution of cruel wars of con- 
quest, and to swell the revenues of the nume- 
rous family of the English Queen ? 

If wise legislation on truly Christian prin- 
ciples can heal the wounds of Ireland, or in- 
fuse a more hopeful spirit of progress in the 
suffering people, is a question for the new 
Parliament and Ministry to meet. Passion 
and prejudice should not delay the neeful 
action which may cause the millions yet to oc- 
cupy the hills and vales of Ireland to rejoice. 

t may surprise many to be assured, on 
competent authority, that Ireland is at pres- 
ent an under-populated country. It has an 
area of 20,819,829 acres, with a population of 
only 5,411,416—an average of only one per- 
son to every four acres—while the neighbor- 
ing island of Guernsey has two persons to 
every acre. Guernsey is prosperous and Ire- 
jand is miserable, and we note that Guern- 
sey’s peasants are proprietors and Ireland’s 
peasants are tenant's at will. 
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France has a cultivated area of 90,000,000 
acres, which is more subdivided than in any 
other country, there being 5,550,000 proper- 
ties, of which 5,000,000 holdings are under 
six acres. The peasants are well off and con- 
tented, and no one ever suggests that France 
is over-populated with its 35,102,921 people, 
making an average of 178 to the equare mile. 

It would then seem that the creation of 
peasant proprietorship should be the aim of 
the statesman of the true humanitarian type; 
and such we understand to be the aim and 
intent of such noble and liberal-minded Eng- 
lishmen as John Bright. No present sacrifice 
would seem too great, if by it might be secured 
@ permanently better status for this people of 
many noble memories, of many generous 
qualities, and of undoubted capabilities. 

The charities of happier lands are only a 
temporary expedient to ward off present ex- 
tremities. What is wanted is a sweeping 
away of the paralyzing relics of the medizval 
feudal system, not by a devastating war, but 
by the free will of a ruling race who really 
believe that the blessed Teacher of Nazareth 
laid down divine principles for the guidance 
of the sons of men, through all the genera- 
tions. 

England’s laureat, whose voice of perfect 
music echoes round the world, gives expres- 
sion to the noblest aspirations of those who 
to-day sit in the high places of the Island 
Empire: 

“« Of old, sat Freedom on the heights, 

The thunders breaking at her feet ; 
Above her shook the starry lights; 
She heard the torrents meet. 
‘ There in her place she did rejoice, 
Self-gathered in her prophet-mind, 
But fragments of her mighty voice 
Come rolling on the wind. 

“Then stept she down through town and field 

To mingle with the human race, 


And part by part to men revealed 
The fulness of her face. 
“Grave mother of majestic works, 
From her isle altar gazing down, 
Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks, 
And, King-like, wears the crown. 


“ Her open eyes desire the truth. 
The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears; 
“ That her fair form may stand and shine, 
Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes.” 
8. R. 
Ir is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which, by daily use, 
Has almost lost its sense; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourned ’twill fall 
Like choicest music, fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears, relax the knotted hand 
To know the bondsof fellowship again.— Zalfourd. 
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SUNDAY ON THE HILL-TOP. 
BY W. ©. GANNETT. 


‘Only ten miles from the city, 
And how I am lifted away 

To the peace that passeth knowing, 
And the light that is not of day! 


All alone on the hill-top, 
Nothing but God and me, 

And the spring-time’s resurrection 
Far shimmerings of the sea. 


The rivers laugh in the valiey, 
Hills dreaming of their past, 
And all things silently opening, 

Opening into the vast! 


Eternities past and future 
Seem clinging to all I see, 

And things immortal cluster 
Around my bended knee. 


That pebble is older than Adam! 
Secrets it hath to tell; 

These rocks they ery out history, 
Could I but listen well. 


That pool knows the ocean-feeling 
Of storm and moon-led tide; 

The sun finds its east and west therein, 
And the stars find room to glide. 


That lichen’s crinkled circle 

Still creeps with the Life Divine, 
Where the Holy Spirit loitered 

On its way to this face of mine,— 


On its way to the shining faces 
Where angel lives are led; 

And I am the lichen’s circle 
That creeps with tiny tread. 


I can hear these violets chorus 
To the sky’s benediction above; 
And we all are together lying 
On the bosom of Infinite Love. 


i—I am a part of the poem, 
Of its every sight and sound, 

For my heart beats inward rhymings 
To the Sabbath that lies around. 


Ob the peace at the heart of Nature! 
Oh, the light that is not of day! 
Why seek it afar forever, 
When it cannot be lifted away? 





MentaL Dicestion.—Too much reading 
never yet made an able man. It is not so 
much the extent or amount of what we read 
that serves us as what we assimilate and make 
our own. It is that, to borrow an illustration 
from my own profession, that constitntes the 
chyle of themind. I have always found that 
really indolent men, of what I should call 
flabby intellects, are great readers. It is far 
easier to read than to think, reflect. or ob- 
serve; and these fellows, not having learned 
to think, cram themselves with the ideas or 
words of others. This they call study, but it 
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is not so. In my own profession I have ob- 
served that the greatest were not the mere 
readers, but the men who observed, who re- 
flected, who fairly thought out an idea.—Dr. 
Abernethy. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NOTICE. 


The Friends’ Free Sewing School of Ger- 
mantown held its last session for the year, on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 20th of Third 
month. After the usual weekly exercises, 
several of the children entertained us with 
their recitations, and each scholar having 
received geome little remembrance, all parted 
to meet again next fall. 


The school, though not a large one, is nev: 
ertheless worthy of notice, as the interest 
shown in it by the little workers promises 
further success in the future. It has been in 
existence for several years, holding its weekly 
sessions at first in a room in the school~house 
adjoining the Friends’ Meeting. About four 
years ago the lecture-room in the building of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association was 
kindly offered for the purpose, and it being 
much more commodious the offer was gladly 
accepted. Since then, the school has met 
there, and all find it cheerful and comfortable 
in every way. The number of names on the 
roll was at one time one hundred and five, 
while for this year it has been only fifty. But 
though there has been a decrease of more 
than half, yet, as several other sewing schools 
have been established at Gerreantown within 
the last two or three years, we are not sur- 
prised, but rather wonder that our number is 
not still smaller. One of these schools being 
exclusively for colored children, we have had 
this year only white, and we miss the bright, 
dusky little faces that we used to see bent so 
eagerly over their work. 


The scholars are orderly and industrious, 
taking great pains with their work, and mer- 
iting the approbation of their teachers. In 
the fifteen afternoons they have had this win- 
ter for sewing, they have made up quite a 
number of garments, and have finished 
enough patchwork for two quilts, which are 
to be sent to the Bethesda Home. Most of 
the garments made this year were given to 
those children who were found needy, while 
the few of them who were well provided 
for had the eatisfaction of knowing they were 
helping to clothe some of their less fortunate 
little friends, 

All seem to look forward with pleasure to 
these Seventh-day afternoons, and each enters 
the room with a bright, happy face, ready to 
enjoy the quiet, cheerful gathering of teach- 
ers and scholars, which, let us hope, will 
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exert, in however small a way, some bene- 
ficial influence over their future lives, and 
help them to become good, useful women. 
M. W. 
Fourth month, 1880. 
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ITEMS. 


Tue International Fish Exhibition was opened in 
Berlin on the 20th ult. 


Tue United States frigate Constellation, from New 
York, with provisions and clothing for the famish- 
ing people of Ireland, has arrived at Queenstown. 


At a recent Cabinet meeting Secretary Evarts 
read a letter from our consul at Bangkok, stating 
that the King of Siam would leave in the latter part 
of this month for atour through Europe and the 
United States. 


On the 23d and 24th ult. there was another severe 
storm throughout the Northwest, diversified by tor- 
nadoes and other meteorological phenomena. Much 
damage was done in Loraine, Iowa, and in Roches- 
ter and Springfield, [I]. In Chicago, buildings were 
damaged by lightning, and several persons injured. 

A cyclone passed over the norttern portion of 
Adams county, Ill., demolishing twenty houses and 
barns 


Tux forest fires in New Jersey have been finally 
extinguished by the people, aided by showers of 
rain. The loss by destruction of oak timber is esti- 
mated at $15,000 near White’s Bridge, and $25,000 
near Lakewood. A ielegram from Forked River 


says that more than 300 families who subsisted by 
picking and selling berries have been made desti- 
tate by the great fires of several days ago, and it 
estimates the loss in this production at $75,000 in 
the southern section of Ocean county alone. 


On the 21st ult. a serious disaster occurred at the 
Madison Square Garden, in New York city, where a 
fair for the benefit of the Hahnemann Hospital was 
in progress. At balf-past 9 o’clock, about 800 per- 
sons being in the building, half the front facing on 
Madison avenue gave way. The wall fell outwards 
and part of the roof adjoining tumbled in with a 
crash. It is believed that the whole number of lives 
sacrificed is five,and the seriously injured are fif- 
teen or sixteen. When the wall fell into the street 
several hacks were struck, several drivers were 
injured, and two or three horses were killed. 


Captain Howeatr’s plan of Polar research, that 
has just received the sanction of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, provides for the establishment of a 
Polar station at Lady Franklin Bay, whence expe- 
ditionary surveys of the icy regions may be made, 
and where continuous meteorological, bydrograpbic, 
astronomical and other scientific observations will 
be taken by skilled observers. This service is ex- 
pected to enrich the science of pbysical geograpby 
and meteorology, and to. furnish an important link 
in the chain of simultaneous observations encircling 
the northern hemisphere, known as the Jaterna- 
tional Weather Service.— Public Ledger. 


ImmMIGRATION.—On the 24th ult. 3,342 immigrants 
landed at Castle Garden, New York, making a total 
for the week of 16,305, and for the month, to date, 
of 33,852. 

On the following day the steamship Strasburg 
arrived at Baltimore, from Bremen, with 1,904 im- 
migrants, from Germany, Austria and Scandinavia. 
It is said this is the largest number of immigrants 
brought across the Atlantic by one ship in a single 
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voyage. Seven infants died and two were born 
during the passage. The immigrants generally 
seemed in good Lealth. They left on the afternoon 
of the same day,in four trains, for the States of 
Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin and Nebraska. 


Tue Queen has accepted the resignation of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and bas appointed the Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

A telegram, dated from London on the 26th ult., 
states: “The following appointments have been 
definitely made: Earl Granville, Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Depariment; the Marquis of Hart- 
ington Secretary of State for India; Mr. H. C. E, 
Childers, Secretary of State for War; Lord Sel- 
borne, Lord High Chancellor; Mr. Wm. E. Forster, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ; Lord Northbrook, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Sir Charles Dilke ard Mr. 
Chamberlain have received the offer of Under Sec- 
retaryships, Mr. Chamberlain declines, and Sir 
Charles Dilke has not yet accepted. 


NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 


Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Clear Creek, O., 3 P.M. 
16th, Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 


5th mo. 2d, 


YEARLY MEETINGS. 


PhiladcIphia at Race-Street; Fifth month 10th. 
New York, Rutherford Place, Fifth month 24th. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 10 A.M. \ 

Farmington, Mendon, N. Y. 4 

Abington, Horsham, Pa. 

Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrews- 
bury, N. J. 

Stanford, Creek, N. Y. 

Salem, West, O. 

Miami, Waynesville, O. 

Eastern and Saratoga,Saratoga,N.Y. 

Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 

Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 

Stillwater, Somersett, O. 

Duanesburg, Coeyman’s, N. Y. 

Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind. 

Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

Southern, Easton, Md. 

Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 

Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 

Canada Half Y. M., West Lake, Ont. 


Sih mo. 4th, 
5th, 
6th, 


7th, 
8th, 


12th, 
15th, 
17th, 
19tb, 
20th, 

22d, 
24th, 
26th, 
27th, 
28th, 
29th, 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated meeting at 820 Spruce street on Fourth- 
day evening, Fifth month 5th, at 8 o’clock. Full 
attendance desired. Jos. M. TrumAN, Jr., Clerk. 


If arrangements are perfected for conveyance of 
Friends trom Wynnewood Station to Haverford 
Circular Meeting on First-day next, information 
will be given at the Store of Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, also to members of Circular Meet’g Committees, 


Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Horsham on Seventh-day, Fifth month Ist, at 10 
o’clock. Friends from the city will take the 9.20 
train at Third and Berks sts., for Hatboro’. 





